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Plan campaign to cut work injuries 1,000,000 in 1944 


{ million fewer industrial injuries in 1944 is the goal set by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins for the Department of Labor’s National Committee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in War Industries. Its achievement would amount to about a 40 percent reduction 
from the 1943 total of nearly 2,500,000 injuries. 

This reduction would result in the saving of some 22,000,000 days of work; in manu- 
facturing alone it would increase the number of workers on the job each day by 24,000. 
Vany non-manufacturing establishments are, of course, directly engaged in war work, 
and a curtailment of injuries in them would be of direct benefit to the war effort. Fewer 
injuries to persons employed in operations not directly connected with the war would do 
much to maintain an adequate supply of labor for war production. 

While the goal of an over-all 40 percent reduction may seem unduly high to some, there 
is no doubt that it can be accomplished in a large number of individual establishments. 
The work of the Department's National Committee has produced many instances of ac- 
cident reduction in excess of 40 percent. 

The size of the accident-prevention task will make it necessary for the Department to 
confine its own program to manufacturing establishments engaged directly on war contracts. 
Vevertheless, the Department has a definite interest in the safety of wage-earners in every 
type of work. The establishment of an accident-reduction goal covering every type of 
employment will do much to stimulate the active interest of employers and workers, and 
assist other groups, both governmental and private, now working directly in those fields 


on the matter of safety. 


\\UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 











Organized labor is taking the same advantage 
of Government-sponsored industrial safety training 
as management has during the war period to stem 
the tide of casualties on the production front, 
according to the U.S. Labor Department’s Man- 
power Conservation Committee at a regular 
meeting. 

“The best safety plans in the ‘front office’ will 
fail without the understanding cooperation of 
every worker in the plant,’ Secretary of Labor 
Perkins said. “Many employers have brought 
workers into the accident prevention program 
through plant and shop safety committees. 
Local unions can assume an active role in such 
work which will succeed only if all participants 
are well trained in basic safety principles and 
methods.” 

Miss Perkins commended to labor’s attention 
the 96-hour basic safety training course now being 
viven at Wayne University for workers headed 
by John Gibson, former Michigan State labor 
commissioner. It is virtually the same course, she 
said, that has been given to more than 50,000 key 
production line workers selected by the manage- 
ment of war plants all over the country. 

Based on the Wayne University experiment, 
Miss Perkins announced that nine experimental 
courses would be given throughout the United 
States to determine whether they should be the 





Many Workers Are Taking Safety School Courses 


basic 96-hour course or a condensed 20-hour 
course such as is now being completed by some 
300,000 foremen in war industries. 

These courses are sponsored cooperatively by 
the U. S. Department of Labor and the Office of 
Education which defrays most of the cost. Safety 
field agents of the Labor Department serve as 
teachers and the Department provides most of 
the text material. Courses are arranged to meet 
the convenience of trainees. 

The Labor Department has long urged a more 
realistic collaboration by organized labor repre- 
sentatives in plant safety programs. Labor mem- 
bers of joint committees, to be effective, must be 
as well trained as management members. They 
should know how to investigate accidents, detect 
hazards, and interpret accident frequency and 
severity rates. They should know what the 
standard prevention and control measures are 
and help in selling safe work practices to fellow 
workers. 

Labor representatives of the Manpower Con- 
servation Committee who attended the Washing- 
ton conference were: Herbert W. Payne, Vice 
President, Textile Workers Union of America; 
Eric Peterson, General Vice President, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; and Katherine 
Ellickson, Assistant Director of Research, CIO. 


Youngsters Need Age Proof To Get War Jobs 


Job-secking boys and girls under 20 who leave 
home should carry with them proof of their age, 
or they may find themselves stranded and unable 
to take the war jobs on which they are needed. 

They should carry with them a copy of their 
birth certificate, a church record, such as a 
baptismal certificate, or an insurance policy of 
several years’ standing on which their birth date 
is recorded. Without such proof of age, they are 
apt to have trouble when they apply for a job, for 
employers generally now require age certificates in 
order to safeguard themselves under Federal and 
State child-labor laws. The war plants, which 
offer the favered job opportunities, are all operat- 
ing under Federal laws. 

The problem is particularly serious on the West 
Coast, to which many of these young people are 
heading. Child-labor laws there are among the 
best in the country and they are being enforced. 
Young migrants find that they cannot be taken 
on until they furnish legal proof of age. Getting 


such proof, when they are away from home, is 
difficult, particularly for those who come from rural 
communities. In some places, births are not 
officially recorded, and that means the simplest 
and most common proof is not available. Next 
best is a church record and, if not that, then the 
insurance policy. A ration card or a Social 
Security card or a driver’s license will not do. 
The last resort is a physical examination by a 
public health physician, plus a parent’s affidavit, 
and a school record. 

Getting such evidence takes time, which these 
young people cannot afford to lose for many of 
them have no funds to tide them over until they 
can hear from home. Not only is the time lost 
to them, but many manhours are lost to war 
production. On both counts all who have any 
means of getting this warning to the boys and 
girls before they leave home should make every 
effort to do so. 
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Plan for Return to Peace-Time Labor Standards 


Labor Commissioners from fourteen States 
with special war-industry problems met with 
representatives of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, War Production Board, and the 
Labor Department at the call of Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins, to review procedures on 
wartime relaxation of State labor laws and _ to 
develop a common approach for returning to 
peacetime labor standards when cut-backs in war 
production or contract terminations occur. 

The Commissioners asked Secretary Perkins to 
work out in the U. S. Department of Labor 
methods of advising State Labor Departments 
promptly of decisions by procurement agencies to 
cut back and cancel war contracts “to. prevent 


avoidable problems of sudden discharge of large 
numbers of workers.”’ 

They further agreed to review exemptions from 
State hours laws to determine where there is need 
for such variations, and urged that school boys 
and girls between 16 and 18 years of age recruited 
by industry carry a combined work and school 
schedule of not more than 8 hours a day and 48 
hours a week, 

The States represented were: California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 


Women Prove Helpful in Meeting Nation's Food Crisis 


During 1943 the Women’s Bureau of the U. 5S. 
Department of Labor made a survey of women 
nonfarm workers in 11 Northeastern States where 
they did agricultural work in a patriotic effort to 
produce and save crops. The study was planned 
to show what women could do best, and on the 
basis of that experience to make recommendations 
for further utilization of their help in the coming 
season. 

In April 1940 there were in the United States 
not quite half a million women farm workers, 
about 6 percent of the total. Estimates by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicate that 
women comprised about 1.3 million —14 percent 
of all such workers—in April 1942, and about 3 
million, or 27 percent, in June 1943. Large 
numbers of women will be needed in 1944. 

Women members of farm families always have 
been and always will be the most important farm 
workers. In 1943 they took over not only a tre- 
mendous amount of work but often entire man- 
agerial responsibility. But it still was impossible 
for them to carry the entire extra burden of work, 
and a call was made for the help of women who 
had never before worked on farms. It was the 
contribution of these inexperienced women that 
was studied by the Women’s Bureau. 

Dairy and poultry farms can use women on a 
year-round basis. There also is a place for them 
during certain seasons when they can release men 
for heavier work. Their quiet handling of cows is 
particularly good and their standards of cleanli- 
ness in the dairies outstanding. On poultry farms, 
the minute attention to detail needed makes 
women especially satisfactory, and little of the 
work is beyond their strength. 
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By far the greatest number of women and girls 
were employed last year by farmers growing vege- 
tables and small fruits. On these farms women 
were needed during a long season for planting, 
transplanting, and weeding, and in washing and 
bunching vegetables for market, and the market 
gardeners expressed great satisfaction with their 
work. As the harvest season came for one crop 
after another many extra women were required for 
shorter periods, to prevent the loss of valuable 
foods. Women were employed to harvest all sorts 
of berries and small fruits and finished the season 
in the peach and apple orchards, where they were 
considered better and more careful pickers than 
ordinary help. 

One of the major problems was that of housing. 
Some farmers employing a few women for consider- 
able periods could take them into the family home 
but where many workers were needed this was out 
of the question. Students and teachers who would 
work a large part of the summer were recruited in 
units and considerable ingenuity was used to find 
suitable living quarters. Summer hotels minus 
their regular boarders; various camps—tourist, 
Scout, Chautauqua; unused buildings, even aban- 
doned circus quarters, were adapted to the pur- 
pose and were accepted cheerfully by the women 
workers. From these centers workers were as- 
signed as needed to the surrounding farmers, who 
called for their crews in the morning and returned 
them at night. Many urban workers were able to 
live at home and meet the farmer’s truck at some 
central spot. 

Payment was made in a great variety of ways 
by the hour, by the piece as in the gathering of 
crops, by the day, week, or month in the case of 
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more regular workers. Pay by the hour or piece 
made earnings irregular and uncertain; weather 
conditions affect most work, as does also the state 
of the crops. In one well-organized camp actual 
days worked amounted to only 69 percent of the 
days on which the workers were available; rainy- 
day work such as box or crate making is a useful 
stopgap in such a condition. More satisfactory 
than irregular earnings was the system of a guar- 
anteed wage that prevailed in Maine and with 
certain units in Massachusetts. 

The farmers were not opposed to paying what 
women were worth, but at the beginning of the 
season they had no idea what they were worth. 
The fact that in New York the Farm Bureau 
raised the hourly rate that started at 25 cents for 
adult women to 30 cents, and then to a minimum 
of 40 cents, indicates that it realized women’s 
value had been underestimated. On the basis of 
the 1943 experience, a more satisfactory basis of 
pay should be worked out well ahead of the 1944 
season. 

One of the most important conclusions reached 
relating to the employment of nonfarm women on 
farms is that adequate leadership and supervision 
by well qualified women should be provided all 
along the way. Someone must take the initiative 
in forming work units; in seeing that living 
quarters are planned in a convenient location 
and are inspected; that plenty of good food is 
provided; that arrangements are made for trans- 
portation, and that the morale for the workers is 
maintained by recreation, the community’s atti- 
tude, and so forth. 

Unforseen problems may crop up, especially 
since living as well as employment conditions are 
involved, and guidance is needed from someone 
with wide experience both with women and girls 
and with employment problems. If workers and 
supervisors are selected carefvily, difficulties 
are few. 

Provision of sanitary facilities for girls working 
in the fields often was haphazard in 1943. Drink- 
ing water on the farm usually came from a sound 
source, but frequently it was available to the 
field workers only in insanitary containers and 
with no cups provided. 

A serious effort was made to avoid excessive 
and cumulative fatigue. Women seemed able 


and willing to work a day of 8 or 9 hours, but as 
they came to the job wholly unaccustomed to 
such activity, shorter hours for the first few days, 
with light work, were found profitable. A definite 
rest period of perhaps 15 minutes, morning and 
afternoon, with everyone expected to stop so that 


no one was considered a slacker, increased the 
efficiency of the women. 

A recommendation is that where schedules can 
be arranged so that work stops by 5 p. m. the long 
drag of hot afternoons would be lessened and 
probably as much work would be accomplished 
as under a quitting time of 5:30 or later. The 
lunch period of one hour, the general practice in 
1943, gave time to rest a little. A dry and com- 
fortable place in which to eat lunch on rainy days, 
a simple picnic table in a shady place on pleasant 
days, made the lunch hour comfortable. 

First-class physical condition is the most im- 
portant qualification of a successful farm worker 
because the work is primarily physical. Farmers 
should have the assurance that women sent to 
them can stand the work. The only means of 
furnishing such assurance to both parties is a 
doctor’s certificate of physical fitness and freedom 
from communicable disease. This should be a 
requirement of all women recruited for working 
groups under Government or private supervision, 
or placed by Government or other agencies on 
individual farms. At the request of Miss Flor- 
ence L. Hall, Chief of the Women’s Land Army, 
and after consultation with doctors and health 
authorities, the Women’s Bureau drafted a cer- 
tificate of health and physical fitness to be used 
by prospective farm workers, covering briefly but 
adequately the essential points. 

It was found helpful when the farmer gave 
careful and patient instruction to these green 
workers; in many cases women were ignorant 
even of the names of ordinary tools. Informal 
talks to the prospective units during recruitment 
were important in making clear to the women and 
girls that the work would be hard and often 
monotonous. By the same means they should be 
advised about two common country hazards, 
sunburn and ivy poisoning, and ways in which 
these may be avoided; also on such matters as 
the type of clothing suitable for farm work. 
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800,000 Women Farm Workers Needed This Year 


Six hundred thousand women, the Women’s Land 
Army of the U. S. Crop Corps estimates, were 
among the 3,500,000 emergency farm workers who 
helped to produce the record food produetion of 
1943. Two hundred and fifty thousand of these 
were placed through the local placement offices set 
up by the State Extension Services under Public 
Law 45; others found their own agricultural jobs. 
The overwhelming majority of these women were 
seasonal workers, although the serious shortage 
of year-round dairy workers resulted in a few 
women being trained and placed on dairy farms. 

In 1944 the Women’s Land Army, through the 
State and local extension placement centers, plans 
to recruit 400,000 of the 800,000 women farm 
workers who will be needed. They will be sought 
wherever there are physically able women with 
some time to give college girls and teachers with 
their long summer recess; business and industrial 
workers who might spend evenings, week ends, or 
vacation periods in the fields and orchards; home- 
makers, including wives of service men, who might 
arrange to give parts of days at the moment of 
greatest harvest need; and women who might 
turn to year-round farm work as their wartime 
service. 

Some women will be needed also to supervise 
groups of Victory Farm Volunteers, city boys and 
girls between 14 and 17, whose numbers should 
reach 1,200,000 this year. All these seasonal 
women workers, as well as farm women perform- 
ing agricultural tasks and year-round women 
workers, make up the Women’s Land Army, the 
women war workers in agriculture. 

Although some women have always worked in 
agriculture, farmers in many areas were not eager, 
early in 1943, to employ women unfamiliar with 
farm work. This attitude was modified consider- 
ably during the year by the performance of women 
workers. One State Women’s Land Army super- 
visor, in summarizing the year’s work, said, “The 
general attitude of most farmers at first was de- 
cidedly against the employment of women to work 
on farms. <A few farmers even went so far as to 
say they would rather go out of business than hire 
women. On the other hand, many farmers were 
objective enough to see that unless they employed 
women and older girls they would not do their 
share in attaining their goals of food production. 
As the year progressed, the attitude toward em- 
ploying women changed considerably. On the 
whole those women employed ‘did very satisfac- 
tory work and the stories of their successes have 
spread. In the meantime farmers have learned 
better ways to use green help.” 
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This State reported 909 seasonal women workers 
and 28 year-round women workers placed by the 
Extension Service, with an estimate of 3,207 other 
nonfarm women employed as farm workers and 
6,974 women doing agricultural work on their own 
farms. Many of those placed by the Extension 
Service in this State were recruited from 
colleges. 

Variety of tasks as well as workers characterized 
the farm activities of women during the past year. 
Probably the major contribution of women was 
in the fruit and vegetable harvest, where their 
dexterity and carefulness and persistence were 
great assets. Women also drove tractors and 
farm trucks, fed and cared for livestock, de- 
tasseled hybrid seed corn, shocked wheat, assisted 
in haying, sprayed and pruned orchards and 
vineyards, “chopped” and _ picked cotton, 
“shook” and stacked peanuts, and picked up 
potatoes. 

In the coming year certain pressure crops 
those where a serious or critical labor shortage 
is anticipated—will need the services of women, 
probably upon short notice, as weather and size 
of yield will govern the local recruitment call. 
Among these crops are tomatoes, beans, asparagus, 
potatoes, onions, and other vegetables, and apples, 
cherries, strawberries, peaches, grapes, and blue- 
berries. 

Women’s Land Army camp facilities or group- 
living arrangements probably will be increased 
during the coming year, although the bulk of the 
seasonal workers will continue to live at home 
and the year-round workers to live on the farm 
where they are employed. Experience with 
camps, largely gained in the Northeastern and 
West Coast States, shows that women like the 
opportunity to make new friendships and combine 
simple recreation with hard work. 

Such camps furnish a farm-labor-supply center 
for farmers of the immediate neighborhood. One 
of their advantages is their flexibility—allowing 
the worker to give a short or long period of time 
to farm work and allowing the farmer to order 
his daily quota of workers. In one of the seven 
camps in California, the number of workers 
averaged 75, with 350 women working varying 
periods of time. 

Prevailing wages are paid women farm workers 
by the farmers employing them. These may be 
computed on a weekly, hourly, or piece-rate basis. 
To many vacation workers the chance to make a 
concrete contribution to food production under 
healthful conditions seems to be a more important 
factor than the wages paid. 








A shorter average workweek, coupled with a 
decline in employment, resulted in 14) million 
fewer hours of manufacturing time in the midweek 
of December as compared with the midweek of 
November. The average number of hours worked 
per man per week in December declined to 44.9, 
reflecting the large amount of illness and other 
absenteeism which prevailed in all industries, to- 
gether with a readjustment of production schedules 
in some industries. 

All the durable-goods groups reported fewer 
manufacturing hours in December than in No- 
vember. In each case the drop in total hours re- 
flected a shorter workweek and in all but 3 it was 
coupled with a decline in employment. Almost 
3% million less hours were put into the building 
of ships, planes, and tanks in the mid-week of 
December than in the mid-week of November. 
The drop in the average workweek of more than 
an hour per week and the decline in wage-earner 
employment of 19,000 combined to bring about 
this large drop in manufacturing time in the trans- 
portation equipment group. 





Factory Workweek Shows Falling Off 


The decline of 1% million hours in the automo- 
bile group was due entirely to the workweek 
averaging almost 2 hours less in December than 
in November. Many firms in the automobile 
group report data for a whole month rather than 
for the week ending nearest the 15th. Reports 
from these firms would include the Christmas 
holidays. Excessive absenteeism, however, was 
the most important reason for the shorter work- 
week in the automobile group as it was in every 
other group. The flu epidemic undoubtedly 
raised the absenteeism rate to its highest point in 
December. 

While all but one of the nondurable groups 
showed some decline in their total manufacturing 
hours, the largest declines occurred in the chem- 
icals and food groups. In both of these groups 
employment and average hours per week de- 
clined simultaneously, Factory workers in the 
nondurable group as a whole put in 5 million less 
man-hours per week in December than in 
November. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in January 1944 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 37,229,000 in January, 
633,000 less than a year ago. The decreases in 
employment between December and January is 
always large and was only slightly greater in this 
year than in earlier years. Employment in trade 
and in post offices invariably declines after Christ- 
mas as does employment in construction. The 
significant change from December to January was, 
therefore, not the decline in the total of about 1% 
million but was rather the decline of nearly 280,000 
in manufacturing. This was about 3% times as 
great as the average December to January move- 
ment. Manufacturing employment is now only 
a little greater than it was in the beginning of 
1943. (These figures do not include proprietors 
of unincorporated businesses, self-employed per- 
sons, unpaid family workers, domestics employed 
in private homes, public emergency employees, 
and personnel in the armed forces.) 


MANUFACTURING 


The number of wage earners in manufacturing 
industries declined for the second consecutive 


month. The January level is 13,630,000 which is 
370,000 less than in November. These declines 
reflect cut-backs in certain munitions industries, 
the return to a pre-war seasonal pattern in other 
munitions industries and the continuation of the 
usual January drop in the non-munitions group. 

Average weekly earnings in December amounted 
to $44.68. The earnings in the durable goods 
groups where most of the war production is con- 
centrated amounted to $50.50 while the earnings 
in the nondurable group averaged $35.61. None 
of the durable goods groups and only 4 of the 
nondurable goods groups reported increases in 
weekly earnings. 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Although employment in trade declined between 
December and January the declines were much 
less than the seasonal averages. Because of the 
difficulty in recruiting workers establishments 
were not as prompt about laying off Christmas 
part-time workers. 
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Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected n 


Anthracite mining. — 
Bituminous-coal mining 
Metalliferous mining 


Iron 

Copper < 
Lead and zine 
Gold and silver 
MiseelNaneous 


Hotels (including salaried employees) 
Power laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning 


1 Not available. 
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groups 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(thousands 
Jan. 1944 Dee. 1943 Jan. 1943 


Preliminary 


ALL MANUFACTURING 13, 630 
Durable goods 8, 265 
Iron and steel and their products 1, 714 
Electrical machinery 739 
Machinery, except electrical 1, 249 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 2, 266 
Automobiles 745 
Nonferrous metals and their products 121 
Lumber and timber basic products $35 
Furniture and finished lumber products 354 
Stone, clay and glass and products 342 
Ne nd srable goods ) 90 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures 1, 161 
Apparel and other finished textile products 806 
Leather and leather products 308 
Food and kindred products 962 
Tobacco manufactures SS 
Paper and allied products 312 
Printing, publishing and allied products 337 
Chemicals and allied products 669 
Products of petroleum and coal 124 
Rubber products 202 
Miscellaneous industries 396 


Estimated number of v 


(thousands 

Jan. 1944 Dec. 1943 

(*) 69. 6 
372 373 

SOLS 90. ¢ 
29. 4 29. 
30. 5 30. 
18. 6 18. 
6. 4 6. 

19 | 
350 352 
245 248 

74. 5 76.8 


mH DaI16 


o> + 


13,870 13, 503 
8. 39 875 
1, 736 1, 693 

742 661 
1, 257 1, 202 
2.318 2 067 

762 631 

$20 108 

$54 1X9 

357 362 

351 362 
5, 473 >, 628 
1, 188 1, 273 

S15 SS4 

313 361 

990 965 

90 96 

316 309 

$42 335 

689 715 

126 123 

202 183 

102 384 


age earners 


Ave 

Jan. 1943 Dec. 1943 
69. 1 $47. 90 
114 52. 85 
101 14. O4 
31. 6 39. 62 
33. 4 17. 17 
19.8 15. 25 
8. 9 $12. 36 
7.5 16. 49 
329 21. 36 
269 25. 67 
75. 5 28. 90 


TME 
5, Secr: 





Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 


$45. 32 $40. 27 
1. 67 16. 28 
19. 74 14. 67 
16. 63 14. 32 
54. 16 90. 15 
9. US 54. 25 
D8. 22 54. 51 
18. 65 14. 99 
33. 59 28. O4 
34. 63 30. 11 
38. 24 33. 86 
te) o , OS 
8 30 6. 73 
28. 19 24. 27 
30. 6S 28, O8 
37. 72 33. 41 
28. 60 25. 26 
37. 19 34. 62 
11. 55 39. 40 
$2. 50 39. 25 
52. SI 15. 65 
48. 72 12. 99 
12. 64 38. 12 


onmanufacturing industries 


veek! t 
1943 Dec. 1942 
$28. 02 $36. 14 
32. 55 38. 25 
14. 10 $1. 18 
39. OS 37. 84 
17. 31 13. 13 
14. 86 $2. 22 
$1. 67 39. 31 
50. 11 $3. O5 
21. 37 19. 14 
25. 51 22. 40 
28. OS 25. 22 








Cost of Living in January 1944 


Living costs of city families declined 0.2 percent 
between mid-December and mid-January. Re- 
tail costs of foods dropped 0.7 percent, and 
clearance sales of heavy winter apparel caused a 
slight decrease in clothing costs over the month. 
Services continued to advance in price. 

The typical family budget still costs 2.8 percent 
more than a year ago, and 23.1 percent more than 
in January 1941. Since the beginning of the war 
in 1939 living costs have gone up 25.9 percent, 
compared to the 64.6 percent rise during a similar 
period in World War I. 

Decreases in retail egg prices usual at this time 
of year were mainly responsible for the 0.7 percent 
drop in total food costs over the month. Smaller 
reductions in the prices of pork and fish, coffee, 
shortening, and sugar and sweets also contributed 
to the lowering of over-all food costs. Sweet- 
potato prices, which increased less than usual 
between December 15 and mid-January, were 
stabilized oun December 22 by the OPA. 

Vegetable prices were up, with prices of green 
beans 43 percent higher, nearly twice the usual 
seasonal rise; and higher prices reported for spin- 
ach, cabbage, onions, Irish potatoes, and carrots. 

Retail clothing prices declined 0.1 percent in 
the month ending January 15, largely as a result 
of end-of-season clearance sales of men’s overcoats; 
top coats, and wool suits, and women’s coats. 
Seattered increases were reported for men’s work 
clothing which was generally scarce; and for cotton 
and rayon dresses and girdles, in some cities, due 
to substitutions of higher price lines. 

Scattered increases in coal prices were largely 
responsible for the 0.1 present rise over the month 
in average cost of fuel, electricity and ice. 

Cost of house furnishings purchased by moderate- 
income families increased 0.2 percent on the 
average, mainly because of substitutions of higher- 
price lines in the case of wool rugs and bedroom 


suites. Prices for sheets were not lowered in 


January due to the general cooperation with the 
WPB, in eliminating January “white sales.” 
Merchants were extending their clearance sales of 
war model living room suites in anticipation of the 
lifting of Government restrictions on the produc- 
tion of furniture with steel springs following a 
WPB action of January 14. 

Costs of services continued to advance in Jan- 
uary. Motion picture admissions, charges for 
barber and beauty shop services, shoe repairs, auto 
repairs, medical services and hospital care con- 
tinued to increase. 
were reported from a number of cities where 
OPA had permitted laundries to adjust rates. 


Increases in laundry prices 


Cost of Living in Large Cities 
Percent change from 


Area and City Dec. 15, Jan. 15, Aug. 15, 
; 1943 to 1943 to 1939 to 

Jan. 15, Jan. 15, Jan. 15, 

lu44 1v44 1944 


Average: Large Cities__ ‘ 0. 2 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo_ __ 
New York. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantie: 
Baltimore 
Savannah : 
Washington, D. C 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati-_ 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston_- 

Western: 

Denver 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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